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JON'T THROW THAT 
RICKBAT 


‘*But we do the job for 
the love of the game, Even . 
in pre-war days we got three 
guineas a game and only 
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ONG before the cheering crowd jostles into position around 
the football pitch the referee’s work has already begun. 
The stands and the “popular side” are silent as the tomb 

when the “ref.” walks out on to the greensward to see that 
the ground is fit to play on, that it is correctly marked out, 
and that atmospheric conditions are tolerable. 

Sometimes an urgent wire calls the referee from his fire- 
side to travel maybe a hundred miles on the Friday night or 
early Saturday morning before the big match is to begin— 
to supervise the clearing away of snow and the general 


number of incidents which 
happen during the ninety 
minutes of a game, it’s sur- 
prising how few things the 


With the co-operation of Office of Admiral (Submarines) 


Give ’em beans! 
(All 57 varieties) 


“(XIVE "EM BEANS!” is the By 


cry as the great tidal 
J. 8S. Newcombe 


wave of .Allied armies breaks 
on the shores of our enemies. 
“and long Pee pe iy tern 

an e tumu as die own, : 

we shall be giving beans to foe Could have Deen, made, from it 

ana «friend » alike: in’va quite space, and would have given 

the men in the field a tremen- 

dous amount of extra energy 

at a very low cost. It would 


literal sense. 
‘Soya beans. 

have saved the transport tre- 

mendous loads.” 


Why soya beans? Because 
they are beefsteaks ... They 
are flour and cheese, biscuits 


and cakes. They are soap, Mr, North communicated 
drying oil, paint. enamels, with the Ministry of Agricul- 
candles, condiments, cellu- ture, and inspectors came and 


lojd, salad oil, glycerine . - + saw his crop. Nothing further 
even linoleum, ! happened. In 193 
This small bean, native of again to the Ministry, confident 
. Manchuria, and for 5,000 years that in the soya bean was an 
an essential foodstuff of the industry which could be deve- 
Asiatics, will restore to health loped at once to the country’s 
and well-being the starved and benefit. There was no reply. 
stricken peoples of Europe. | He asked for a Government 
Consider the soya bean in grant to obtain land. The re- 


4, he wrote! 


“doctoring”’ of the pitch in wintry weather. 


Fror the referees, the lads at 
whom you jeer and make 
cat-calls in the heat of the 
game, have an unwritten law 
that they inspect the ground at 
least one hour before kick-off, 
that they see to it that the 
studs on the players’ boots are 
fair, and that the goal nets are 
secure? and haven’t got any 
holes in them. 

They even have to inspect the 
ball far weight and size, and 
it’s only when they’ve done all 
this that the game can begin. 

But that is only part of the 
stout work that the oft un- 
popular referee does behind 
the scenes. 

For few football fans have 
the remotest idea how thor- 
oughly they’re trained for the 
job. 

When a man decides to be- 
come a referee he is exam- 
ined in all the laws of the 
game by the local F.A. 

If he passes, he is registered 
in the Junior or Class 3 list of 
the local Association, and he 


begins to take local junior 
matches. 
Not until he’s blown the 


whistle in these small games 
for two years can he apply for 


referee misses—all because of 


slim, lithe figure and his keen 

brown eyes — and silently 

agreed....) 

“A good referee has a knack 
of positioning himself prop- 


that knack of _ positioning 
himself skilfully on the field. 
“‘ Aye,’ says Tom, nodding 
his head wisely, ‘‘a good ref. 
has to be as wily a tactician as 


terms of flour. It contains four 
times as much protein as 
wheat, rye or oatmeal, and 
nearly ten times as much fat as 
rye or wheat. 


,quest was turned down. 


the senior examination, which 
includes a field test. 

Then, if he passes this, he’s 
eligible for the linesman’s list 
of the Football League. 


About th's time Henry Ford, 
the motor-car king, gave in- 
structions for an estate of his 


erly,”’ says Tom seriously, ‘‘and any player—and he’s got to 


he works in the closest cO- keep himself physically fit, too. 
operation with his linesmen.’ “He’s got to keep his wits 
_if you read, but do not be- about him all right—so that in 
lieve, just watch closely at the the 89th minute he can give as 


at Boreham, near Chelmsford, 


The cost of 2lb. of digestible to be sown with sOya bean. 


protein from the bean is 8d., 


1 Forty varieties were sent 
PA SUNT poet er Hl over from America, where they 


ilk are now grown extensively, but 
+ ai and from milk they would not grow here, Sir 
The Sethals Gast be feoding John Davies, a director of the 


3,000,000 people with soya flour Hord Motor ‘Cat. Company, then 


oe eae contas would be about sag Wowth soph ee 


acclimatised beans with him. 
The man who first realised That year Ford got a fine crop. 
the enormous possibilities of From the time of sowing un- 
the soya bean for the white til harvest. the crop occupied 
race was Mr. G. L, North, one- the field for less than five 
time Curator of the Royal months. After cutting, the 
Botanic Society. roots were ploughed into the 
He claimed that “the poten. earth as a fertilizer to enrich 
tialities of the soya bean are the soil. for they contain a con- 
$0 great that it is more diffi- siderable quantity of nitrogen. 
eult to say what the bean is Ford had already grown soya 
not good for than what It is beans ijn America, and applied 
useful for.” the oil obtained to motor-car 


The drawback at first to Manufacture. \ ; 
growing the bean in this coun- From results obtained with 
try, in Mr. North’s view, was 12,000 acres of soya beans, he 
the climate. his rae ot sa lee acres 

Experiments to ow the Wu supply enough soya 
Magne i England eee failed Preducts for 1,000,000 cars 


For this list, each club in the 
first, second and both sections 
of the Third Division has one 
nomination, and the list is com- 
pleted by a certain percentage 
from county F.A.s and various 
Leagues—like the Central 
League, and Lancashire Com- 
bination. 

The actual senior referees 
are chosen from this lines- 
man’s list, and: every referee 
has had to serve a longer or 
shorter apprenticeship as a 
linesman. 

Referees always take the 
home and away games of every 
pair of teams. The fees and 
Scales of travelling expenses 
are the same for referees, 
whether the match they take is 
First, Second or Third Divi- 
sion. 

“When the game has begun,’’ 
Tom told me, “a lot of folk 
think we don’t notice things. 

“Well, we make mistakes, 
of course, but we don’t miss 
much.” (I glanced at Tom’s 


been annually. This would give 

becuant ar i lt eropinal 825,000 gallons of oil suitable 

parts of Manchuria. But he for enamel, 540,000 gallons for 

maintained that it could be shocksahsorner fluid and 

grown here successfully if the sound 200,000 gallons for 
proper seeds were introduced undry work. — 

and tested in the soil. ‘ sie gue eee left aves 

been enti rom ese opera 10ns, or 

eine i918 ec matte the makes such things as steering 

seeds come to fruition more wheels, gear lever knobs, and 

than a month before their distributor parts. 


original time. He is_confid- America has well 


bean 
over mouth new products are added 


ered how to turn the husk of 
the beay into pulp that’ can 
be used in the manufacture of 
artificial silk. They already 
used the husk for thatching 
and for fuel. 


The list of uses for the soya 
is endless. Month by 


ent that before long England 5,000.000 acres given to soyato it, as the vast potentialities 


tities, mainly to Europe. With 
the b 


can grow plenteous crops, 

yielding more than her own 

needs, 

After the previous war ‘he 
said, “It would have been a 
tremendous asset to the coun- 
try if we had had the soya bean. 
From it we could have made all 
the oil we needed es ey Of rauivearl 

f ives. Eee ? 
Rew nie have, BAH feq __ Special varieties yield a 


‘ : “. green vegetable which has 
the troops upon it. Biscuits toren its place with the stand- 


ard vegetables. The beans 
themselves are boiled like hari- 
cot or butter beans. 

Since the flour contains little 


naise and salad oil; suitably 
drinks of all 


cocoa, 
chocolates, 


sweets, 


Your letters are 
welcome! Write to 
““Good Morning” 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1 


has been for years given to 
diabetic sufferers. It is als? 
rich in vitamins A, B, D and 
But its curative powers in 
certain diseases haven’t only 
just been discovered. For, 4,720 
years ago, the father of Chinese 
agriculture, Emperor Shen 
ung, listed no fewer than 300 
medicinal properties to be 


found in it. 
Japanese Scientists disc0V- 


ean they make margarine claimed for v 
and a substitute lard, mayon- widely cultivated in England? 


beans, and exports great quan. of the bean are unfolded. 


If the bean is all that 
it, ‘why isn’t 


is 
it 


Ask Mr. North. ‘He has been 


ground and treated, it goes into crying in the wilderness for 40 
sorts, years, and the ears of Official- 
cakes, dom are blocked. One day we 
cheese, sausages, bread — and may have cause to erect a Mr. 
Mr. North monument. 


Meanwhile, we face the 
problem of how to feed the 
hungry people of EurOpe, The 
soya bean is part of the 
answer, and America can 
supply it. 


starch and a lot of protein, jj AND TELL YOUR WIFE— 


MARZIPAN! 


You'll want 4 oz. soya 
flour, 4 oZ. sugar, 2 oz, mar- 
garine, two small teaspoon- 
fuls of almond essence, and 
about two tablespoonfuls of 
water. First melt margarine 
in water and add essence. 
Then stir in about 3 oz. of 
sugar and the soya flour. 
Turn on to a board and rub 
in the remainder of the 
sugar. Boy, its scrumptious! 


next match you attend. 


You'll see that the lines- 
man keeps on a level with 


quick and accurate a decision 
as in the first.” 
But the spectator is so busy 


Raymond Foxall talks to 
Tom Bentley, famous 
International Referee 


one team’s line of forwards, 

and the other linesman runs 

abreast of the OTHER team’s 
forwards. The referee moves 
just about in between. 

So in this way they can have 
a fair view of ball and players 
—unaffected by the obstruc- 
tions and angles with whic 
spectators follow the game. 

If you’re looking from a 
queer angle, a player may well 
look a yard on-side, whereas a 
linesman, who sees the position 
as it really is from the touch- 
line, knows that the player was 
a foot off-side. 


And when you consider the 


watching the game from his 
own particular spot that he 
never notices the silent con- 
sultation between referee and 
linesmen. : 


You football fans don’t know 
whether the ref. is warning or 
talking to a player. 

When a player is hurt, you 
don’t know what the man with 
the whistle says to him. 

And even a trainer doesn’t 
know all that’s going on, for 
he’s not allowed on the field: 
unless called by the referee. 

“There are some folk,’’ ex- 
plained Tom with a smile, “who 
think a ref.’s job is a soft one. 


third-class travelling ex- 

penses, and now it’s only 

£1 1s. and we’re often 24 

hours away from home.’ 

And that’s not all, either. 

For they all belong to local 
referees’ societies so that they 
might discuss amongst them- 
selves knotty problems of the 
game. 

These discussions are led by 

speakers well known in the 
football world, and they are of 
infinite benefit to the junior 
referees. Many of the senior 
referees visit other societies to 
speak on current football prob- 
lems. 
_.Tom Bentley remembers, as 
if it were yesterday, the 
strange experience of actually 
conducting a football match im 
a blinding hailstorm. 

me happened in Belfast in 

The boat which was taking 
Tom across the sea to referee 
the England v. Ireland match 
on Irish ground should have 
docked at 6.30 in the morn- 
ing. It didn’t get there till 
after 11.0. 

The flying slates and chim- 
ney-pots in the streets were a 
warning of things to come. 
They expected the worst. And 
they got it. 

‘The match was played in an 
almost continuous hailstorm. 

“1 remember during one 
stoppage, when a player was 
hurt,’ Tom told me, “Eric 
Brooke, late of Manchester 
City, who was playing out- 
side-left for England, and 
myself got up to each other 
to shelter from the storm. 
‘““And all the time I knew 

that I would have to face the 
return journey that night—in 
order to get back to my job on 
Monday.’’ 

And there are other things, 
too, which the football public 
never hears about the referee’s 
life. What about the long, lonely 
journeys they have to make at 
Christmas and Easter—journeys 
when the trains are slow and 
uncomfortable ? 

They can’t travel with any 
of the players, for they’re not 
allowed to. Nor with officials, 
either. 

So when you sailor lads are 
watching a football match again 
and you're about to yell your 
anger at the poor old ‘ ref.”’— 
hold your horses for a moment. 

And give but one thought 
to the trials, the tribulations, 
and the hard, unknown work 
of the man in the navy-blue 
blazer. 


LEAP YEAR MAY MEAN MUCH 
MORE MONEY 


TPHIS—1944—is a Leap Year. 
February 29th will put 
money in the pockets of some 
and mean others will have to 
work for nothing. The war is 
costing £15,000,000 a day, and 
the taxpayer will have to meet 
it during 1944. . 
But, war apart, the Chancel- 
lor has to make a bigger allow- 
ance than usual in Leap Year 
because March 3ist, last day of 
the financial year, falls on a 
Friday, giving 53 pay days in 
the year instead of 52. 

This means millions will 
get an extra week’s pay in 
1944. The cost to Old Age 
Pensions alone is calculated 
at £1,500,000. The additional 
costs on salaries, etc., may 
reach £5,000,000. 

Whether you benefit from 
Leap Year depends on how you 
are paid. People paid by the 
year will have to. work an extra 
day for ‘‘nothing,” but if the 
salary is calculated by the year 
and paid by the week, they will, 


like weekly wage-earners, get: 


an extra week’s pay in 1944. 
Investors will have to lend 


(But not 


the year. Companies engaged 
in manufacture, business, etc., 
will have additional output on 
February 29th, and, if they are 
working at a profit, a larger 
profit. But it is unlikely to be 
large enough to enable them to 
increase dividends by even a 
fraction of one per cent., and 
so dividends will stay the same. 


Thousands of monthly and 
quarterly season - ticket 
holders will get one day’s 
free travel. People who rent 
their houses on a_ monthly, 
quarterly or yearly rental 
basis will get one day living 
“rent free.’ To those who 
pay weekly it will make no 
difference. 

All the Services are paid on 
a daily basis, and the Chancel- 
lor has had to. make allowance 


for all) 


In a peace-time Leap Year 
the cost of the extra day’s pay 
on February 29th was £200,000. 
Now it will be many times this 
sum. 

Against this, since men and 
women do not stop smoking, 
drinking, going to the cinema 
and theatre, and buying 
things on February 29th, the 
Government will rake in @ 
large additional sum __ in 
excise on the cigarettes 
smoked, entertainments tax 
and purchase tax. 


Perhaps the person who suf- 
fers most is the man in prison. 
He has to serve an extra day, 
unless his sentence is a very 
short one, measured in days. 
The man doing “two years” 
will do an extra day. 


Leap Year results in some 


their money for February 29th for an extra day’s pay in the curious adjustments of £ s. d., 
without interest. All fixed in- current financial year to mil- but in the end just aibout 


terest securities are paid by 
eo 


lions of men. © 


balances. 


with our 


nomad hatter. 


and very proud of his headgear. 


boys to stop making these 
‘boys took often a whole day 
made 


ROUND THE 


Roving Cameraman 


THE NOMAD HATTER. 
Nothing like Lewis Carroll’s Mad Hatter, 


‘WORLD 


=@ sais 


is a 


here 
He is a native of the Dutch East. Indies, 


But the Dutch told the 
fashionable hats because the 
to adjust one. The hats are 


of native grasses and feathers—and the women 


admire them, for a change, without being able to wear them. 


WANGLING 
WORDS» 


i. Put part of a steering gear 
into ARY and make some big 
guns. 


2. Rearrange the letters of 
O SAM, I'M A PORT, to make 
@ country in the Old World. 


3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
‘with each alteration, change: 
CHOPS into STEAK, OPEN 
into SHUT, FLAT into ROOM, 
ROAD into ROME. 


4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from CIVILISED ? 


JANE 


GOODNESS ME!- 
YOU SHOULDN'T 


TEMPERATURE, 
MY DEAR! 


| GOT TIRED y 
OF BEING DOWN Ain 
WITH (T, MRs {Zi 


Answers to Wangling 


Words—No. 236 


1. CrosieR. 


2. TANGERINES. 

3. ROOM, ROAM, ROAD 
LOAD, LEAD, LEAS, LEES, 
LIES, PIES, PIED, VIED, 
VIEW. 

SIDE, SIRE, SORE, SORT, 
SOOT, ROOT, ROOD, ROAD. 


SKIP, SLIP, SLAP, SOAP, 


-|SOUP, SOUL, FOUL, FOWL 


BOWL, BOWS, ROWS, RODS, 
RODE, ROPE. 


BABY, BABE, BALE, BOLE, 
BOLT, BOOT, SOOT, SLOT, 
SLOW, SHOW. 


4. Ream, Mere, Beer, Cane, 
‘Care, Race, Came, Mace, Bare, 
Bear, Barn, Mare, Mane, Name, 
Cram, Cran, Rare, Rear, Near, 
Mean, Acre, Bran, etc. 


Brace, Cream, Races, Cares, 
Scare, Maces, Means, Snare, 
Crane, Bream, Acres, Smear, 


BE UP WITH THAT 


Reams, Bears, Amber, etc. 


NOW POP BACK INTO 
BED AND PUT ON YOUR 
PRETTIEST KIMONO, 
DUCKIE!—I'VE BROUGHT 

THE DocToR To 


SEE You! 
¥ S\ 


hie os 


r 7” 


~ GOO 


DOCTOR, a famous Film 

Star, a Philosopher, and 
the Manager of a London Bank 
discuss the question :— 

Does the Brains Trust sup- 
port the “Back to Nature” 
movement? Should we be a 
healthier race if we all be- 
came vegetarians and lived 
in nudist camps ? 

Doctor: “I don’t think so at 
all, though I know that a few 
members of my profession 
would say ‘Yes.’ Man is un- 
doubtedly an omnivorous crea- 


ture. 

_.“ The teeth he has inherited 

from his remote ancestors 

show him to be designed by 

Nature to eat both meat and 

vegetables, and the adoption 

of vegetarianism would not 
be going back to Nature, but 
departing even farther from 

Nature than we are at 

present. 

“And as for nudist camps, 
through wearing clothes man- 
kind has lost the ancestral fur 
which protected him from the 


\\weather, and merely to leave 


off clothes is, in my opinion, 
stupid in a climate like ours. 
Let us first get back our fur— 
if we can. Living in nudist 
camps might improve the aver- 
age standard of health, but 
only by killing off all but the 
super-fit.” 

Film Star: “I don’t know 
anything about vegetarianism, 
except that I should not like it, 
but I can speak with some 
knowledge of nudist camps. 
Every summer I used to visit 
one. 

“| must say that the people 

! found there were remark- 

ably healthy. They never 

had colds, and never suffered 
from rheumatism or _ skin 
blemishes. 

“I think a fortnight at a 
nudist camp every year would 
benefit almost everyone, and a 


J Vhemcirbes 


At one time wars were 
fought by professional sol- 
diers only, and it was not till 
the American War in 1778 
that England first raised 


Volunteers. When a French 
invasion was feared in 1793- 
94, a Volunteer force of 
400,000 was organised. In 
1908 the Volunteers num- 
bered over a quarter of a 
million, and in that year 
they were re-named the Ter- 
ritorial Force. 


Weights and measures are 
said to have been introduced 
by Pheidon, Tyrant of Argos, 
nine centuries B.C. Weights 
were at (first calculated 
from grains of wheat, and 
the lowest is still called a 
grain. The basis of ancient 
measures was ‘the natural 
proportions of the human 
body, the digit or breadth of 
the middle part of the first 
joint of the forefinger being 
taken as the lowest unit. 
Under Richard |, standards 
of weights and measures had 
to be provided for the whole 
kingdom by the Sheriffs of 
London. 


cal te rte. 1 


MORNING 


on YES, THIS ONE CA 
HE'S A HEART SPECIALIST— 
HEE! HEE!—BUT We'd BETTER / ABOUT, MRS 
HIDE THIS PICTURE OR 
{T MAY AROUSE HIS 
PROFESSIONAL, JEALOUSY! 


kind of semi-nudist camP might 
be Started for the less robust.” 


Doctor: “I certainly agree 
with that, but is it not fue that 
every seaside beach is@ Semi- 
nudist camp in the summer 
months? Sun-bathing JS un- 
doubtedly beneficial, if wisely 
indulged in, but the whole 
point about nudist campS, as 
such, is that the inhabitants go 
nude at all times and in all 
seasons. It is this excess Which 
I regard as being as jad as 
any other form of exces—Say, 
over-eating or over-dritking.” 

Manager: “It seems to me 
that if we all lived in nudist 
camps there would be nobody 
left to do the world’s work. 


“The city worker ceftainly| th 


lives an extremely artificial 

life, and would benefit from a 

long spell of sun-bathing and 

exercise every summer—a 
much longer spell than he 
now gets. | ; 

“But I doubt very much if 
it would be possible to conduct 
the business of a bank without 
any clothes on. There would 
be too many distractions.” 

Film Star: “But that’s where 
you are wrong! 

“1 take it you mean sexual 
distractions, but it is a fact 
that the completely nude 
body is far less distracting 
than a lightly clothed one. 
Naked savages live far more 
moral lives than clothed 
Europeans, 

“Once you get used to the 
naked body you cease to be 
excited at the sight of it. In 
most cases you are rather re- 
pelled.” 

Philosopher: “That, of 

course, is absolutely true: But 
why all this talk of ‘ geting 
back to Nature’? What do 
people mean by saying thatwe 
live ‘artificial lives’? I think 
that all such talk simply shows 
a lack of a sense of proportion. 


Windmills were in use in 
the East in ancient times, but 
were not much seen in Eur- 
ope before the 13th century, 
Wind sawmills were in- 
vented by a Dutchman in the 
17th century, and one was 
erected near the Strand in 
London in 1633. 


Thousands of people were 
put to death in the Middle 
Ages for witchcraft. Laws 
against witchcraft existed in 
England down to 1736. Ac. 
cording to one authority, 
“the judicial murders for 
witchcraft in England in 200 
years was 30,000.” The last 
executions for witchcraft 
were in 1716, when a Mrs, 
Hicks and her nine-year-old 
daughter were hanged at 
Huntingdon. 


The earliest hospital is re- 
puted to have been at Caes- 
area in the fourth century. 
In the seventh century the 
Hotel Dieu was founded in 
Paris, and by the ninth cen- 
tury Rome had no fewer 
than 24 hospitals. Some of 
the earliest English hospitals 
are in London—St. Bartholo- 
mew’s 1546, Bethlehem 1547, 
St. Thomas’s 1553, Westmin- 
ster 1719, Guy’s 1725, and 
the London 1740. 


N— y WHAT ARE 
You TALKING 


SUMMERSONG? 


To-day’s Brains Trust 


“Man is a species of ani- 
mal. The beaver builds a 
dam, and that is said to be a 
work of Nature. Man builds 
a skyscraper, and surely that 
is also a work of Nature? 
The way in which man does, 
in fact, live, is the natural 
way. ‘Man and all his works 
is just as much a part of 


works. 

_ “Of course, it is not ideal— 
if it were, evolution would stop. 
The so-called ‘unnatural’ food 
eaten by  city-dwellers may 
cause indigestion, but it is 
probably leading to a modifica- 
tion of the digestive organs 
which will enable. them to 
assimilate the chemical foods of 
e future. 

“Why should we _ interfere 
with Nature? The caddis-worm 
clothes himself in sticks for his 
protection, and man 
himself in wool for the same 
reason. 
alone.” 

Doctor: “It has occurred to 
me that the questioner has 
visualised an entire nation of 
naked people—naked clerks, 
naked bus conductors, naked 
airmen, naked parsons, and so 
on. 

This is, of course, a reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole 
nudist idea. 

“No matter how healthy the 
race, all the old people would 
be down with pneumonia within 
a week, and the infant mortal- 
ity would be prodigious.” 
Manager: “I should like to 
know where we would be ex- 
pected to carry our pocket- 
books, pencils, note-books, 
loose change, handkerchiefs, 

and so on. Personally, 1 

should be so hung about with 

reticules, handbags and sat- 
chels that | might just as well 
wear a suit of clothes.” 

Philosopher (and others): 
“Hear, hear!” 


Mayors were first ap- 
pointed by Henry 11. The 
first Mayor of London was” 
Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who was 
appointed in 1189 and held 
office for 24 years. In: those 
days the Mayors were 
chosen for life. 


The Russo-Japanese War 
cost Russia £1,097,250 a 
week. The South African 
War cost us #£1,500,000 a 
week, and the Crimean War 
£700,000. The Napoleonic 
Wars were comparatively 
cheap for France; the total 


bill amounted only to 
£255,000,000, while that of 
Great Britain came _ to 


£3831,000,000. In May, 1917, 
the First World War was 
costing us nearly £7,000,000 
a day, Germany £5,000,000 a 
day, and France £4,409,000. 
Great Britain’s figure  in- 
cludes advances to Allies. 


CLUES DOWN. 


1 Part of journey. 2 Rodents. 
Declare by document. 
shot. 7 Habitual. 
river. 14. Constant. 16 Girl’s name 
20 Thin dress stuff, 


29 Blow. $2 Hoot. 34 Relieved. 37 


Naturé as an ant and all his). 


clothes| W. 
I say, let them both; 


, m 
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1. A pistole is a chess move, 
firearm, ancient Spanish coin, 
bird; small borse ? 

2. Who wrote (a) The Son of 
the Wolf, (b) The House of the 
Wolf? : 

3. Which of the following 
is an intruder, and why: 
Swallow, Swift, Cuckoo, Spar- 
row, Martin. 

4, What are the second Chris- 
tian names of (a) President 
Roosevelt, (b) Mr. Churchill ? 

5, What is the first player in 
a game of dominoes called ? 

6. Who won the St. Leger in 
1943 ? 

7. What instrument 
Benny Goodman play? 

8. How many authors can 
you think of with the initials 

Ss? 


does 


9. For what do the letters 
¥.R.GiS. stand? 

10. What do we call one who 
collects stamps? 

11. What is the capital of the 
Falkland Islands ? 

12. Complete the names: (a) 
Sir Roger de ——, (b) Prester 


Answers to Quiz 


in No. 281 

1. Wild dog. 

2. (a) Eugene O’Neill, (b) 
Scott. 

3. Buggy is a wheeled 
vehicle; others are boats. 

4. Boxing. 

5. Paderewski (Poland). 

6. Anne Hathaway. 

7. Howdah, Halibut. 

8. Gold-crested wren. 

9. Quod erat demonstran- 
dum, ‘‘which was te ‘be 
\proved.” 


10. (Maximum, 180 yards by 
100 yards; minimum, 100 yards 
by 50 yards. , 

11. St. Helier. 

12. Dampier. Hulbert. 


USELESS EUSTACE 


A 


5 Fish measure; 
8 Unit of length. 


1 22 Tail quickly. 
fish, 24 Nevertheless, 26 Short distance, 27 Tree. 


CIOMIPIAIRIAIT|I VIE 

A\BIO/UIT HBLIO/BIE|D 

SILIAIN|T BIR] 1 (NIG 

K} 1 TRE |ViABED) LE 

S)M/t (TERS 

CiU/P RH PIAIR C/O! 

3 Incompany, 4 |LIEJAIP/THBOPIINE 
6 Tennis OMBDIRIEIS|S/E|R 

12 Famous NIDIT[D AICIKIS 

.19 Ante‘ope. {TIAIL S|t iT 

23° Shell PIE[E|DRMS/LIt jPis 


“Her her drinks of 


} and 
pale just as | keep getting 


nice and warm in bed!” 


[CROSSWORD CORNER| 


LUES ACROSS. 1 Soop. 
S Tread heavily. 
9 Colloquial 
headgear. 
Plain speech. 
Nut, 
Borders. 
B.ue flower. 
Skill, 
Liquid 
measure, 
Mirth. 
Pretend. 
» Snue. 
Effected. 
Ignited. 
Woven 
fabric. 
Thickness, 
Plea of 
absence. 
Nail, 
Fruit. 
Made of flax. 
Resided, 
59: Concerning. 


Direction. 


\ 
as 


Pe eels a ae A ae 7 fale sb wey? - 
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WELL... | HOPES YUH DONT 
MIND ME SAVING" JEEP! 
BEKASE THAR IS ONE! 


\ tee 
BELINDA 

| FEAR WE HAVE GONE ASTRAY, 

MISSY BABA-THIS CANNOT BE 


THE SADHUS’ PATH. 


BUT AS AMBU 
EANS 10LY AGAINST A 
BOULDER IT SPINS SLOWLY 
fh ROUND ONA PIVOT, 
REVEALING. .. 


NOT HALF A MILE AWAY — BUT 
me HOW WE GONNA GET THERE 


‘-POPEYE 


D PEPPERCORN ISNT} 
QUITE THE FOOL HE 
LOOKS. JOE — 


SAY, IMM NOT SURE N) | WHAT YOU TWO NEED 


1S AN INTERPRETER WHO 
SPEAKS PLAIN ENGLISH / 


JUST THE TYPE OF 

| BIITISHER WHO HAD 
THE MONEY AND THE 
LEISURE TO TRAVEL 
ABROAD BEFORE THE 
WAR - THATS WHY YOu 
THINK HES A 
TUPICAL 


YOU AIN'T FOOLIN’ ME 

— DO YOU ALWAYS 

HAND OUT THAT LINE 
OF PATTER? 


ME, WHAT? - JOLLY 
GooD, HA HA! 


ff 

» EY: : 
¢ @ 
/ HA! / SEE - RAGGING 


’ 


WITH THE HIGH PRIEST DEAD 
THE PRIESTS TAKE TO THEIR 
HEELS WITH FEAR - - - 


( 


— 


YOU KNOW 
OF AN INSANE 
ONE, T/TU$ ? 


STARVE LIKE A GENTLEMAN 
—BUT SERIOUSLY TITUS, 
HAVE YOU NO PANACEA 
FOR OUR PREDICAMENT? 


POSSESSIONS —-THE LAST TEA-POT 

HAS$ GONE-AND IF YOULL EXCUSE 

MY SAYING 30, NO SANE PAWN — 

BROKER WOULD GIVE MUCH FOR / 
; THIS LOT. 


CAPTING — ME VITALS 
CRIES FOR iITTLES! 


: ‘ s/f 70K! ‘718 
rani is he DIFFICULT, 
, ; CAPTAIN: 
SVE \ } 
OH/CRAM YOURSELF 
WITH CARP, You 
CRAPULOUS CRAB! 


(UNFORTUNATELY HES 


>. Ron _ Richards’ 


(} 


! FRIEND, in fact my most intimate 
acquaintance, attended an emer-— 
gency committee meeting of the London Division 
Submarine Old Comrades’ Association, and got 
some action. 3 
Membership of the association, which was 
fopmed in 1932 (the inaugural meeting is’ an- 


-othher story), is open to any submerger who 


served any period between the officiall recogni- 
tion diate of submarines) (1902) and 1918. 
Originally the period was 1914 to ’°18, but in 
1934, to include numerous applicants with 
earlier service, the date was changed, 

My acquaintance, who is a civilian, in addiress- 
ing the committee, suggested that men who 
had served any period from 1918 until the end 
of this war should be permitted, or rather in- 
vited, to join on the day of his discharge. 

His strongesit point was that there was. not, 
to the best of his 
knowledge, any 
other organisation 
exclusive to’ ex- 
submarine crews ; 
hence no concrete 
foundation for 
_ post - service re- 
unions, advice, or 
mutual aid, which 
surely” was desir- 
able, had been - 
or could_be made. 

Honorary Secre- 
tary J. P. Ryan 
added strong support, and unanimous vote was 
for recommendation to the association that any | 
man who had served any period from the 
recognition. of submarines to cessation of the 
current war should be eligible for menfbership. 

I will report the general meeting at which 
the matter is tabled. 


I NEED hardly list the benefits of 
membership of such an organisation, 
but will quote the membership form :— 

“The association is established with the object 
of rekindling the spirit of comradeship of old 
submergers. Membership is open to all officers 
and men. Chief among its many social func- 
tions is the annual reunion dinner and memorial 
service to our fallen comrades. There are also 
ladies’ nights; a business and social meeting 
is held each month at headquarters. 


A 


S this story, which I read in a news- 
paper,, authentic ? 

It is said to concern a submarine commanded 
by Lieut. M. B. St. John, R.N. 

While on patrol in the Aegean the submarine 
closed a small sailing vessel, and a boarding- 
party was sent to investigate. 

There were 34 mem and a girl in the sailing 
vessel. Only about nine of the occupants were 
visible as the boarding-party approached. The 
remainder were crouched in the hold grasping 
revolvers and other small arms. eA. 

“This was because the occupants were afraid 
that we were German,” stated the Commanding 
Officer of the submarine. ‘ 

““Wihen, however, loaves of bread were 
thrown to them, they realised that we were 
British, and they became hysterical with joy. 
crying and laughing alternately. They crowded 
round the boarding-party and indulged in much 
kissing.” 

Some of those on board the sailing vessel 
were members of a party of determined Greeks, 
who had had a variety of exciting adventures | 
while escaping from Athens. Before resuming 
her patrol the submarine took on board a 
Greek officer. 

On another occasion the submarine bom- 
barded a German-controlled factory on the 
shones of the Gulf of Kassandra. As the bom- 
bardment began, the crew of a small fishing 
vessel, which was putting to sea, altered course 
towards the submarine in order to wave, grin, 
and blow kisses. 


"THE Rev. Hugh Malcolm Brodie, M.A., 
who left Radley Collegie, Oxford, to 
become a Naval Chaplain three years ago, is 
continuing a long family association with the 
Submarine Service as Chaplain at HMS. 
“ Dolphin.’’ ; 

At one time, his cousin, now Rear-Admiral 


i G. C. Brodie, was commander at the same base, 


and another cousin, Lt-Comdr. S. Brodie, R.N., 
a twin brother of the Admiral, was killed in 
the Submarine Service at the Dardanelles in 
the last war. The Chaplain has other relatives 
at present serving in submarines. -From the 
“Naval Chronicle.” 


heres ae 
Biz) as eis 


Good 


Morning 


KEEP IT UNDER 


YOUR HAT 


Joan Eddowes, playing 
a leading part in Jack 
Buchanan’s “It’s 
Time To _ Dance,” 
seems to have spilt 
the beans to some- 
one. Who’s the lucky 
fellah ? 


Th 2 fy) I Low tide and a lazy, restful atmosphere in 
ts ng an the little town of Bosham, Sussex, 


The washing of stockings is. 
nothing to Elizabeth, this 
young chimpanzee. She actu- 
ally does eight hours’ work 
daily for her mistress, sweep- 
ing, washing and dusting. 


OUR CAT SIGNS OFF 


** Glad she’s not in 
our union.”’ 


‘““There now... just because I’m in a nurry, you 
must lose the ribbon in your vest. Never mind, the 


sun is nice and warm, so you'll be all right.” ALL IN TOGETHER BOYS 11 
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